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INDEXING THE SCRAPBOOK. 

A scrapbook that isn’t indexed is like an un- 
worked gold mine —the treasure is there, but 
not available. 

Life is too short to classify exhaustively all 
the matter which may properly go into such a 
book; hence I suggest the following short-cut 
method of indexing : — 

Get a large blank book, one page of which 
will take at least two columns in width (of 
newspaper clippings one and one-eighth inches 
wide ), and use for pasting only the left-hand 
column of each page. Thus you will leave a 
blank column for comment, or for oasting in, at 
a later date, further kindred matter. You will 
also avoid pasting the printed matter back to 
back, and thus will keep the clippings in a con- 
dition to be removed to advantage if necessary. 


Copyright, 1898, by Wittiam H. Hicts. 


No more space is taken up, and reading is 
easier, than when all clippings are pasted close 
together. 

If a clipping has reference to but one subject, 
you may give it acomprehensive title, and index 
only one line; but, as a matter of fact, almost 
every clipping refers to several subjects, 
which should each be indexed under its own 
head. 

To cover the last-mentioned case, | suggest 
numbering at the side the paragraphs which 
represent the subjects. Separate the para- 
graphs by lines between. Index by such num- 
bers right through the book, rather than by 
folios. 

If you have a series of books, letter each 
from A, but number each book from 1 up, by 
subjects. If you have more than one book, 
the index must show both numbers and letters, 
thus: Al, A. 2. & 2, 3B 3, B23 3, 266 se 
on. 

The index may well be a separate volume — 
preferably of the patent kind in which the 
“ first two letters” of title are employed, rather 
than a complicated vowel system. 

Another advantage in pasting clips in alterna- 
tion is that it renders unnecessary the use of 
“stub” pages to make the closed book of uni- 
form thickness. 

I suggest a set of books bound in cheap 
canvas, for durability. Buy fairly good manila 
paper in full sheets at the paper warehouse, — 
not the retailer’s store,—and order the books 
made up with only such cutting as is neces- 
sitated by mere trimming of the pages. This 
saves for your own use the paper usually cut 
to waste. 

Now, I wonder if I have made quite clear 
what I mean all this to accomplish in the way 
of ready and comprehensive reference ? 


All rights reserved, 
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I will give an illustration. Say, you paste 
into your book a single article on the late 
war with Spain. In its paragraphs you find 
matter for indexing under a dozen different 
headings. For instance, you have a cut anda 
brief description of a certain prominent general; 
also a bit of description of Cuba; also a short 
account of “how the machete is used”; also 
a lively description of the landing of troops 
through the surf, etc., etc. Many of these 
short things, which are really valuable for 
quick reference, would be lost if they were 
“lumped” under the first title of the article. 
One may call the process of indexing a dis- 
section of clipped articles, each fragment being 
treated as complete in itself, and worthy of a 


title and a place in the index. It is hardly 


necessary to write titles on the pages with the 
printed matter—the index alone may be de- 
pended on. 

One may paste away in a set of books thus 
conducted, regardless of classification, — that 
rock on which founder the good intentions of 
writers with limited time, —the indexing to be 
done at leisure. 

Scrapbooks kept under some such system as 
is here described will offer continual sources of 
timely information, and prove a well-spring of 
inspiration to the writer who from the miscel- 
laneous prints gathers wisely “leaves” for his 
second-hand tree of knowledge. 

If you have something that’s better than this 
—let’s hear from you. Clifton S. Wady. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 


“A woman is young as long as she can love, 
laugh, and enjoy.” This was Mrs. Frank Les- 
lie’s reply to a question asked her some time 
ago as to her opinion of the age at which a 
woman loses her youth. Meeting Mrs. Leslie 
now, one is involuntarily reminded of her own 
epigram. Certainly, in manner, appearance, 
and charm of bearing, she is as young to-day 
as she was ten years ago. 

Mrs. Leslie’s fame as a littérateur is known to 
the world, her great executive ability is gener- 
ally recognized, but none except those who 
have met her know the personal magnetism, the 
winning fascination of voice and manner, the 
never-failing tact which have justly won for her 
the place in the social world that her pen 
has won in the literary world. In conversa- 
tion Mrs. Leslie enters into any topic with the 
animation and keen interest of a girl, and 
discusses it with a breadth of mind and grasp of 
affairs truly masculine, combined with the pol- 
ished, epigrammatic style of the brilliant woman 
of the world. 

It is as the hostess in her own drawing-room 


that Mrs. Leslie is seen at her best socially. 


Her graciousness of manner extends toall pres- 
ent, making the most shy and awkward guest 
feel equally welcome with the most brilliant 
and courted. She is one of the few women 
who possess the happy faculty of always saying 
the right thing in the right place. Mrs. 
Leslie’s versatility is perhaps one of her most 
striking social characteristics. With several 
languages perfectly at her command, she not 
infrequently carries on a conversation with two 
or three different persons at the same time, 
speaking to each in his own tongue and upon 
entirely different topics. 

Combined with rare conversational powers, 
scintillating wit, and an ever-ready fund of en- 
tertaining anecdote and repartee, Mrs. Leslie 
has the personal beauty and the distinguished 
carriage which have made her social success 
abroad — particularly in Paris — so marked. 

“ Mrs. Frank Leslie’s Thursday afternoons ” 
have become proverbial, and to be invited 
means that one is to meet the upper-tendom 
of New York’s fashionable Bohemia, men and 
women of the best literary and artistic set, 
who gather there to exchange ideas and to dis- 
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cuss books, music, art, politics, —a bit of every- 
thing that the world is talking about, — with 
their hostess and with each other. Unlike 
many successful literary women,— jealous of 
their own laurels, — Mrs. Leslie has always an 
encouraging word and a bit of practical advice 
for the struggling young aspirant for literary 
honors. Manya successful journalist or young 
novelist whose book is bringing him fame and 
fortune — more or less — owes it to Mrs. Leslie 
that he did not succumb to discouragement 
long ago, and add another to the list of the 
world’s failures. 

“ Never give up,” Mrs. Leslie has said to 
many a discouraged young writer, “until you 
have convinced yourse/f that you are a failure; 
don’t take anybody else’s word for that.” 

With women Mrs. Leslie is especially sympa- 
thetic, and to them she frequently recounts the 
story of her own youthful struggles, and of the 
odds against which she had to battle. 

Of Mrs. Leslie’s literary success it is not 
necessary to speak here. Every one is familiar 


” 


with the able, vigorous style of her writings. 
Many of her epigrams are household expres- 
sions. Some of her most brilliant and success- 
ful literary efforts were made just after her 
husband's death — when her heart was weighed 
down with the double burden of personal be" 
reavement and financial adversity. 

Though a Southerner by birth, Mrs. Leslie 
left the South in her early girlhood, and it was 
in New York that her first literary triumphs 
were achieved. However, Mrs. Leslie is still 
loyal in her love for her own section, and her 
native city, New Orleans, has ever been ready 
to recognize and appreciate the talents of her 
gifted daughter, who has won such laurels and 
worn those laurels so well. 

After three years’ rest from editorial and 
active literary labors, Mrs. Leslie has resumed 
the editorship of Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly, which will no doubt be again raised 
to the high standard it occupied during the 
time that Mrs. Leslie was formerly editor. 

New Yorx, N.Y. ¥. Montgomery McGovern. 





HONESTY AMONG NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 


There is a good deal of talk about the un- 
truthfulness of newspapers, but I believe that 
newspaper men as a rule do their best to get at 
the truth and the facts of every case they han- 
dle. There are some dishonest men engaged in 
newspaper work, just as there are dishonest 
men in many churches in the country. 

The city reporter, being directly under the 
supervision of the managing editor, or the city 
editor, will soon be discovered in any attempt at 
dishonesty, and such a discovery means immedi- 
ate dismissal. The out-of-town correspondent, 
however, being farther away from the watchful 
eye of the editor, has a greater opportunity 
than the local reporter to deceive his paper and 
to be dishonest. The correspondent must ex- 
ercise judgment as to what he sends, and the 
news editor must know how far he can depend 


upon the writer’s honesty and judgment, to de- 
termine how much prominence shall be given 
to his despatches. 

Considering this necessity, the average met- 
ropolitan newspaper does not give enough care 
to the selection of its correspondents, and it is 
for this reason that great newspapers are some- 
times imposed upon. 

I remember one instance where the careful 
New York Sun was made a victim. There 
were several applicants for the position of local 
correspondent in a thriving little town in West- 
ern New York. The editor of the Sum, after 
looking over the various applications, decided 
to refuse them all. Finally, one man, by tele- 
graphing “news” which appeared to be good 
reading matter,—and, perhaps, would have 
been, if it had been true, — was appointed local 
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correspondent. Subsequently there was a golf 
tournament held near Niagara on the lake, and 
this young man was given permission to cover the 
tournament for the Sw, and was paid eight dol- 
lars a column for what he wrote. He was 
situated some eighteen miles from where this 
tournament was held, and I am positive that he 
never once visited the golf grounds, and did 
not know a golf link from an Odd Fellows’ 
link. In spite of all these drawbacks, however; 
he managed to supply the Mew York Sun with 
full reports of the game, and this is how he did 
it. He had a friend who was night operator in 
one of the telegraph offices, and over whose 
lines Associated Press reports were being sent. 
There was an Associated Press man at the 
tournament, who was telegraphing full reports 
of it, and as he was an able man the reports 
were good. This fellow eighteen miles away 
had his friend tap the wire, and take off the re- 
ports of the tournament. 
then re-wrote them, and sent them on to the 
New York Sun, and received pay for his valu- 


The correspondent 


able services. 

Another piece of dishonest work by a corre- 
spondent that has been flashed by wire all over 
the country, and read with interest by hundreds, 
was the item sent out not long ago to the effect 
that a Miss Hull and a Miss Pingree, of acertain 
inland city, were in the matrimonial market, 
and that their fathers were offering rewards of 


JUVENILE LITERATURE OLD AND 


$10,000 and $25,000, respectively, to any young 
men who would marry them. The writer fixed 
up the story so well that he had the full names 
of the young ladies, the full names of their par- 
ents, and their ages. The girl whose husband 
was to receive $10,000 for marrying her was but 
sixteen years old, while the one whose father 
was to get rid of her and $25,000 at the same 
time was nearerthirty. The yarn was a “fake” 
from the start, but newspapers accepted it 
and published it, believing it to be true. To 
show how the story spread, there were more 
than 500 letters received at the post-office in 
the city where the young ladies were alleged to 
live, and as the girls were wholly mythical, 
these letters were turned over to the Dead 
Letter office. 

It is plain, therefore, that newspapers need 
to take care to have a trustworthy correspond- 
ent in every city and town in the country, for it 
is a pretty small town that does not occasion- 
ally furnish a good newspaper item. The time 
to find a correspondent in these distant cities 
is not during a riot or during a fire, but when 
the editor has plenty of time to find out just 
what kind of a man his applicant is. If the 
same care were taken in the selection of corre- 
spondents as in the selection of bank clerks, it 
would be the better for all concerned. 

Hiram B. Myers. 


DorcuestTer, Mass 


NEW. 


Caroline Healey Dall in the Springfield Re- 
publican for November 20 expressed some 
views which deserve further scrutiny. Her 
contention was: “The sensational books of 
travel published thirty years ago” [ obviously 
“Oliver Optic’s”] “did as much harm to 
growing boys as the Prudy books later did to 
little maids. ... ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘The 
French Cabin Boy,’ and ‘The Swiss Family 


Robinson’ had no such effect, for the adven- 


tures they related were wholesome and instruc- 
They stimulate an interest in natural 
history, just as ‘Harry and Lucy’ excite a 
vivid interest in natural phildsophy. No one 
who, with mature mind, re-reads the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’... can desire that any boy should 
read that book after he is ten years old.” 

The pregnant sigh: “O’er mony modern 


tive. 


notions!’’ comes to one’s mind as one hears 
such theorizing as this, which would take the 
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“Arabian Nights” away from little readers by 
the time they learn to read. From my own 
rather wide experience, I don’t believe children 
are so wise in evil or so susceptible to its sub- 
tlety as to be contaminated by reading the ex- 
purgated editions —the only ones I ever saw 
or heard of as in circulation for family reading 
— of those classic fairy tales. Nor can I think 
that fancy and sentiment count for nothing in 
education. We are seeing already some of 
the effects of a Gradgrind training in the hard- 
ness and practicality of this generation. I 
prophesy we shall see further far-reaching evils 
from the influence of a tendency to smother the 
imagination for the supposititious benefit of the 
memory. 

Again, I have seen * The Swiss Family Robin- 
son” criticised harshly in high places as a very 
“sensational book of travel.” Assuredly the 
interest in natural history which it stimulates, 
according to Mrs. Dall, will find strange food 
in its mad jumble of animal and vegetable life 
of all climates and conditions met together 
upon one marvelous island. The regents have 
barred “ Oliver Optic’s” books from the free 
libraries of New York state, on the ground that 
they give boys an unwise idea of their own 
powers. This would appear to be Mrs. Dall’s 
but wonders at the 
brings forward in contrast. Where were ever 
“smarter” youths than those of the Crusoe 
literature? 


idea, one works she 


And, if one shall count by the boys 
who have run away to sea, lured by the magic 
call of their pages, what children’s books have 
wrought more disaster? 

Thirdly, if juvenile literature is simply to 
amuse, no child of to-day will read Miss Edge- 
worth, for duller stuff does not exist. If her 
stories are beyond amusement (and I heartily 
agree with Mrs. Dall that far more than mere 
amusement should be required), Miss Edge- 
worth is not the teacher appointed by modern 
standards. Whatever our shortcomings now- 
a-days, we do try to inculcate right for right’s 
sake, or, if there be recompense, the ideal is 
not at the consequent defeat of another, but 
with what all may obtain. The present day- 
schools even carry this altruism so far that they 
call the old-fashioned “prizes” selfish, and 
offer, instead, “ rewards,” not for the highest 


marks, but for all who get more than a certain 
percentage. Poor, good Maria Edgeworth knew 
nothing of this. In truth, her experience with 
her host of step-brothers and sisters taught her 
some crude lessons to pass on to possible small 
readers of “Simple Susan,” and “ Harry and 
Lucy,” and “ Lazy Laurence,” 
Her young heroes invariably are contrasted by 
very black little foils, whose misdeeds are al- 
ways exposed, to the great glorification of the 
virtuous child. The latter never fails to be 
overheard in the pious speech, or observed in 


and the others. 


the pious act, by the unfailing squire’s wife, or 
vicar’s daughter, or pleased mamma; and pay- 
ment is prompt in shillings, or sweets, or ful- 
The child reared in the Edge- 
worthian school would be a greedy, affected, 


some laudation. 


and self-centered prig, who looked to life to dis- 
tribute cakes and ale invariably and instantly, 
according to merit. It is not hard to foresee 
what character this impression forms, or what 
surprises await it. 

At the expense of such lessons the Prudy 
books are decried! Their influence, forsooth, 
is pernicious! Now these unpretentious tales 
deal with every-day little ones, and the every- 
The 
parents are drawn —and this is no small part 


day happenings of home and school. 


of the author’s beneficent teaching — as always 
in the right. There are no abnormal scrapes 


ggest novel forms of mischief. 


retailed to su 
Small sins, in every instance, are discovered 
and punished, or they so weigh upon the per- 
petrator’s conscience as to be freely confessed. 
No one is unnaturally good, and no one is very 
bad, but right and wrong are clearly separated, 
and justly dealt with. 

I know nothing of “Sophie May” excepting 
through her books. In common with many a 
woman, I owe her a debt of gratitude for the 
good she blended with the delicious fun of 
“ Little Prudy” and “ Dotty Dimple.” 1 gladly 
repay a small part of that obligation in this de- 
nial that she taught, thereby, any save sweet 
and innocent lessons of duties and obligations 
in the Tiny World to which once we all be- 
longed, and upon which, now that we are shut 
out, we look back longingly still in the juvenile 
literature of to-day. Ruth Hall. 

CaTskILL, N. Y. 
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The Mew York Sun is generally a well-writ- 
ten paper, and its news columns as a rule are 
impartial and accurate, but in reporting Colonel 
Roosevelt’s testimony before the War Investi- 
gating Commission it violated the rule that the 
specific is better than the general, and at the 
same time made a display of petty feeling 
against a worthy young man such as one would 
expect to find only in its editorials. In quoting 
Colonel Roosevelt verbatim the Su# made him 
say: “A newspaper man was on the line with 
me.” What Colonel Roosevelt did say was: 
“ Richard Harding Davis was on the line with 
me.” In other words, the desk editor of the 
Sun changed the shorthand report, to avoid 
giving deserved credit to the daring corre- 
spondent of the Mew York Herald, and by so 








doing made its report inaccurate and violated 
a rhetorical rule — for such a paper two serious 


offenses. 


* 
* * 


There is still another side, apparently, to the 
competition of the famous personage with the 
unknown writer in making contributions to 
the magazines. Sometimes the article solicited 
by the editor from the famous personage is 
written by the unknown writer, if the story that 
a gossiper in the Washington Post tells is true. 
“Tf you will take out the magazines that came 
last month,” he says, “or perhaps the month 
before, —it would n’t do for me to specify too 
closely, — you will find inone of them an article 
signed by a certain great statesman whom 
everybody in Washington knows. The editor 
of that magazine wrote to the great man, asking 
him to contribute. The great man knew noth- 
ing whatever about the subject suggested. He 
isn’t nearly so wise as he is famous, anyway, 
and he asked a newspaper man he knew to 
write the article for him. The newspaper man 
was busy, but he spoke to a member of his 
family, a female member, and she — well, she 
just exactly sat down and wrote an article that 
has already been quoted far and wide. The 
great mao received the credit, but I fancy the 
woman received something more substantial. 
Anyway, she is wearing a new fur collarette 
that fairly makes one’s mouth water.” 


* 
* * 


The fact that all three of the prizes for manu- 
scripts offered by the Century this year were 
won by young women supports the assertion of 
the editor of the magazine, that “the contents 
of American magazines offer continuous proof 
that in the field of periodical literature there is 
no discrimination on account of sex.” THE 
WRITER Called attention to the same thing 
some time ago, noting then that, while in most 
other fields of activity men get more favor and 
higher pay than women, in literary work women 
seem to stand in all respects on an equality 
with men. Exceedingly interesting is the Cen- 
tury’s statement that nearly all of the manu- 
scripts submitted in the competition “con- 
tained some justification of the impulse to 
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write, and a large proportion revealed a talent 
for what, in these days of typewriting machines 
and fast presses, may be called literary pro- 
duction.” “ That the proportion of manuscripts 
lacking form was so small,” the editor of 
the Century goes on to say, “may reasonably 
surprise the practical editor, who, for a com- 
parison, has always before his mind the mass of 
immature contributions brought to his table by 
the ubiquitous mail. Yet in the chaff is now 
and then found a manuscript abounding in 
freshness and vigor, which might not have 
been produced except for the wide spread im- 
pulse among our people to think on paper.” 
The most encouraging feature of the result of 
the competition is the evidence it affords that 
the college students of the present day not only 
are generally taught how to express themselves 
with vigor and in proper form, but are trained 
to habits of independent thinking that enable 


them to produce good literary work. 


. 
* * 


Is n't the editor of the Cosmopolitan a little 
flippant when he says, in the press notice of 
his magazine: “Jt is not often that a con- 
tributor to a magazine spends five millions or 
so of dollars in fitting himself to write know- 
ingly of a subject. But, if popular report be 
true, that is, approximately, the sum which 
Joseph Leiter expended in the acquisition of 
the information necessary to prepare the article 
which appears over his signature in the Novem- 


ber Cosmopolitan on ‘ Wheat.’” 


* 
- - 


The easiest way to get into the magazines is 
to contribute something to the advertising pages. 


W. H. H. 
—_— o 


QUERIES 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questious must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions cn general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


I recently called the attention of an editor to 
the repeated use of the ungrammatical phrases 
“He don’t” and “It don’t” in his magazine. 


He writes in reply: ‘There are few writers 
or publishers who will not regard these expres- 
sions as permissible. They are universally 
used in colloquial English, even by well-edu- 
cated and careful people.” I would not have 


believed that any one so high in his profession 
as a writer and a critic of writers would make 
such an assertion. The abbreviated form 
“don't” for “do not” is “dictionarily” cor- 
rect, but who can find it in his heart— even if 
the phrase might slip from his tongue occasion- 
ally —to write “* He do not”? L. MCC. 


[ “*He don't” is as gross a vulgarism as “ it 
ain’t’”’ or “I be,” and should never pass the 
lips of any person having evena common school 
education. It is not true that “ well-educated 
and careful people” use the phrase, even in 
careless conversation. In writing, except in re- 
porting the conversation of ignorant and uncul- 
tivated people, the use of “don’t” with a singu- 
lar subj-ct is absolutely inexcusable. — w. H. H. ] 





> 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED, 


The instructor in physical| The instructor in physical 
culture insisted upon them | culture insisted upon their 
wearing divided skirts. Miss | wearing divided skirts. Miss 
Rarnard has had charge of | Barnard has had charge of 
this — Baltimore Special in | this. 

New York Herald. 


He regards three thousand 


He considers three thousand 
F words as agood day’s work. 


words a good day’s work.— 
Boston Transcript. 


When folding the catalogues 
for the post one afternoon, a 
customer happened to come in. 
— W. Roberts,in Literature 


When he was folding the 
catalogues for the post one af- 
ternoon, a customer happened 
to come in. 


The Fifth Regiment has the 
least percentage of sickness of 
anv regiment in the corps.— 
Colonel Whitney's Report to 
Governor Wolcott. 


The Fifth Regiment has a 
smaller percentage of sickness 
than any other regiment in the 
corps. 


York 


Ill soldiers. — Mew 


Herald. 


Sick soldiers. 


Jim Burnham and his boodle 


did not beat Jabez Stevens af- 
ter all his dirty work, with Fos 
ter's Democrat to help him. — 
Dover (N. H.) Enquirer. 


{ The right way to edit such 
an item as this is to edit it into 
the waste basket. } 





> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


With reference to the article on “ Theological 
Terms Misapplied” which appeared in the 
September WRITER, will you permit me to point 
out that the writer thereof has fallen into error 
in making the following statement: “In Great 
Britain a town having a cathedral is a ‘city,’ 


however small, and no town without one is a 
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city, however large or important.” Any town, 
although having no cathedral, may be created 
a city by royal patent; and, as a matter of fact, 
the following cities were so created; viz., Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield. 


Albert Porter. 
New York, N. Y. 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Grace Ellery Channing-Stetson, whose poem 
‘‘Who Go Down to the Sea in Ships,” was pub- 
lished in Scribner's for October, has written all 
her life, as her ancestors have done, from the 
days of William Ellery, the “ classic signer "oe 
the Declaration. Her grandfather was William 
Ellery Channing, the founder of Unitarianism ; 
her father is Dr. Channing, the inventor of the 
fire alarm system, and a writer on many scien- 
tific subjects. The Channings are New Eng- 
landers, but Mrs. Stetson has for years hada 
home in Southern California, whither she went 
an invalid. She has written for magazines and 
Her first book 
compilation of extracts from unpublished writ- 
ings of her grandfather, “ Dr. Channing’s Note- 
Book,” published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Four years ago Stone & Kimball published 


papers for some years. was a 


in their Green Carnation Series her “ Sister of 
a Saint,” a collection of stories, largely Italian, 
which have had a literary success, and have 
been favorably reviewed in Italy and partly 
translated there. They are said to be true 
sketches of the Italian peasantry, among whom 
Mrs. Stetson spent some years. She has just 
returned from another visit to Europe with her 
Charles Walter Stetson, the 


Mr. and Mrs. Stetson expect to remain in their 


husband, artist. 


Southern home for the present, busy with 


Mrs. 


are now in press, and will be published shortly. 


painting and writing. Stetson’s poems 
The poem in Scrzbner’s, “Who Go Down to the 
Sea in Ships,” was written on the shores of the 
last 
published many of Mrs. Stetson’s best poems, 


Mediterranean summer. Scridner’s has 
and her first hit was made in its pages bya 
little California story, “ The Basket of Anita,” 
which took the popular fancy. This tale is in- 
cluded in the volume published by Stone & 
Kimball. Mrs. Stetson has recently associated 


herself, with other enthusiastic Westerners by 
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adoption, with the Land of Sunshine, published 
by Charles F. Lummis. the well-known writer 
and Indian authority. 


Truman A. De Weese, author of the paper 
entitled “Journalism: Its Rewards and Op- 
portunities,” in the December Forum, was born 
near Troy, Ohio, in 1860, and received his edu- 
cation in the Dayton high school, supple- 
mented by special university courses in political 
economy and the sciences. On leaving school 
he immediately embarked in journalism, for 
which he early demonstrated natural aptitude. 
His journalistic experience has embraced all 
departments of the newspaper business. Mr. 
De Weese was for a time on the staff of the 
Indianapolis Fourna/, under Major Elijah Hal- 
ford, afterward private secretary to President 
Harrison. In order to familiarize himself with 
public-school methods, he became principal of 
schools in the southern suburbs of Indianapo- 
lis. His connection with the daily press in 
Indiana and Illinois gave him wide familiarity 
with politics; and it was while conducting a 
daily paper at Aurora that his work in behalf of 
the “McKinley Movement” in the West se- 
cured for him the offer of an editorial position 
on the Chicago Times-Herald, which he ac 
cepted and still retains. 


Elsie Hill, author of the verses. “ A Warning 


to Mothers,” in St. Nicholas for October, is a 


, 
graduate of Smith College. Since her gradu- 
ation she has done some writing, chiefly verses, 
and has contributed, under her own and another 
name, to the Chap Book, the Review of Re- 
views, the New England Magazine, St. Nicho- 
fas, and other periodicals. Among the Sz. 
Nicholas verses are “The Rhyme of the King 
and the Rose,” “A Summer Journey,” “ When 
the Sewing Club Meets,” “A Narrow Escape,” 
and “The Prince’s Cake,” and other rhymes 
after the fashion of “A Warning to Mothers” 
are to appear in the magazine. 


Albert J. Klinck, author of the story, “ The 
Ten O'Clock Lady,” in the Home Magazine 
for October, lives in Buffalo, N. Y.  “ My liter- 


ary career began so short a time ago,” he says 
in reply to an inquiry, “that there is very little 
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to tell. I wrote for pastime at first. 1 never 
did newspaper work of any kind, except to con- 
tribute a poem now and then, but at once 
plunged into writing for magazines. Had I 
engaged in journalism, the work would perhaps 
not have been so hard. Such work must be 
admirable schooling for one who intends to 
take up writing. 
“heavy” 


My first work was along 
lines, but I have since turned to 
lighter work, of which the “ Ten O'Clock Lady” 
is a sample. This field is not only more favored 
One 
of my short stories has been dramatized, and 


at present, but is also more remunerative. 


was successfully produced by amateurs a year 
or so ago. I am now engaged upon my first 
long work, — a novel, — which | hope to put into 
the publisher’s hands in the early spring. 


Harrison Robertson, author of the story, 
“ Drummed Out,” in Scrzdner’s for October, is 
the associate editor of the Loudtsvi/le Courier- 
Fournal, and his time is mainly occupied with 
work for his paper. He has contributed several 
stories to Scridner’s, the best known of which 


is “ How the Derby was Won.” 


Martha T. Tyler, whose poem, “ On the Pre- 
sidio Hills,” appeared in the September Over- 
land Monthly, is a Virginian by birth, and 
though she retains her love for the traditions of 
the “Old Dominion,” yet she likes the freedom 


of the West. She makes her home in San 
Francisco, where she holds a responsible posi- 
tion in the public library. She is a grand- 
daughter of President Tyler, and a cousin of 
Molly Elliot Seawell. 


occasionally, as the inspiration comes. 


Miss Tyler writes only 
Her 
poems have appeared in the San Francisco and 
Boston papers, in Harper's Young People, 
Fudge, Lippincott’s, andthe Overland Monthly. 
Charles Welsh, whose interview with Dr. 
Hepworth regarding the Mew York Herald 
was published in the November WRITER, has 
had a long and varied career as a publisher 
and littérateur, and has special knowledge of 
the literary taste and requirements of the public 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Scarcely forty- 
five years old, he has had more than a quarter 
of a century’s experience of books and books- 


men. At the age of eighteen he was assisting 
the publisher of the British Trade Fournal 
and reporting on the machinery at the various 
agricultural exhibitions, a task for which his 
previous experience in the Southeastern Rail- 
way factory at Ashford in Kent had fitted him. 
Two years afterward, when Henry S. King, 
after his separation from Smith & Elder, 
founded the house of Henry S. King & Co., 
now known as Kegan Paul & Co., he called 
Mr. Welsh to his aid, and for seven years Mr. 
Welsh worked side by side with Mr. King, as 
sisting at the birth of the International Scien- 
tific Series and many other, some of them less 
fortunate, ventures of that enterprising pub- 
lisher, and coming in contact with all of the 
literary celebrities who found their way to the 
famous publishing house in Cornhill, where 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s last and his son Julian 
Hawthorne’s first romance saw the light in 
England. On the death of Mr. Griffith, of 
Griffith, Farran, & Co., of the historic book-shop 
at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, Mr. 
Welsh joined his fortunes with the remaining 
partner, and after managing and developing the 
business for seven years was made a partner. 
It would require a great deal of space to tell all 
that he did for the old firm. He himself is its 
historian from 1744 to 1800, and he intends 
some day to continue the history of the firm. 
In his biography of its founder, John Newbery, 
Goldsmith’s publisher, entitled “A Bookseller 
of the Last Century,” will be found the true 
story of the sale of the manuscript of “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” which sheds an entirely 
new light on the old story about Goldsmith’s 
irate landlady, Dr. Johnson, and the famous 
bottle of Madeira. 
had charge of the business management and 
assisted in the editorship of the Ar¢ Amateur 
(New York). 
authorities on juvenile literature, both of the 


For two years Mr. Welsh 


He is one of the best living 


past and the present century; his ‘ Notes on the 
History of Juvenile Literature,” contributed to 
the Newbery House Magazine, are of the high- 
est value and interest, and may some day see 
the light in book form. He is at present en- 
gaged with a well-known Boston firm on an 
important work in connection with this subject, 


and he has meanwhile been making researches 
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into the early history of juvenile books in New 
England — on which subject a long and exhaust- 
ive article from his pen will be published in 
the New England Magazine before long. 





James Cooper Wheeler, whose story, “ His 
Wife,” appeared in the Over/and Monthly for 
September, lives in the State of Washington. 
He comes of good literary stock, A. C. Wheeler 
(““Nym Crinkle”) being his first cousin, and 
Candace Wheeler (of the Associated Artists, 
New York city) his mother, but he has never 
contemplated serious literary work until within 
the last two years. Within that time, after a 
lifetime spent in scribbling for newspapers, he 
has become an aspirant for recognition in the 
field of fiction. He has written a number of 
short stories, and is now just finishing a juven- 
ile book of adventure, the scene of which is 
laid on Puget Sound. 





> — 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hardy.— Thomas Hardy writes his novels 
with copying ink, so that he always has a dupli- 
cate of each story on hand without invok- 
ing the services of a copyist. He considers 
three thousand words a good day’s work. As 
everybody knows, it was “Tess” that brought 
him with a rush from the ranks of the well- 
known novelists into that more limited class 
who are “ great” because they have made a sen- 
sation. It was owing to a happy coincidence 
connected with the name of his second book 
that Hardy obtained almost his earliest en- 
couragement. “Under the Greenwood Tree” 
was lying neglected on a second-hand bookstall 
when Frederick Greenwood, at that time ed 
itor of the Cornhill, chanced to see it. At- 
tracted by the sight of his own name, Mr. 
Greenwood picked it up, saw its worth, and gave 
its author an order which resulted in “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd? —Boston Transcript. 

Page.— There is the greatest difference in 
the world between authors in the matter of cor- 
recting proofs. Some writers make jew changes 
in galley proofs, and none to speak of in page 
proofs. Thomas Nelson Page is not one of 
these. He is never tired of reconstructing his 
sentences and rearranging his phraseology — 


all in the effort to give a more effective form of 
expression to his idea. He spent several years 
in writing “ Red Rock,” but even after the ap- 
pearance of the novel in magazine form he 
made so many changes in the proofs of the 
book that he became the despair of the printers. 


Reade. — Reade’s use of the English lan- 
guage, too, was eccentric, not to say ludicrous. 
In “A Simpleton,” when he wishes to signify 
that two people turned their backs on each 
other ina fit of temper, he wrote, “ They showed 
napes.” Describing the complexion of the 
Newhaven fishwives in “Christie Johnstone,” 
he says: “It is a race of women that the 
northern sun peachifies instead of rosewood- 
izing.” In “ Readiana” he describes a gentle- 
man giving alunch to two ladies ata railway 
restaurant as follows: ‘He souped them, he 
tough-chickened them, he brandied and coch- 
inealed one, and he brandied and burnt-sugared 
the other,” brandy and cochineal, and brandy 
and burnt sugar being Reade’s euphemisms for 
port and sherry respectively.— Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

Riley. — James Whitcomb Riley has learned 
from experience that it pays to make copy plain 
for the compositor. “I don’t write,” he says, 
“T print. It’sasafeguard, you know. Whena 
man writes dialect poetry he gets into the habit 
of thinking that the dialect is important. This 
may be a mere affectation on his part, but he 
is apt to stick to it. In this regard he meets 
with no sympathy from the compositor, a fact 
which he very soon discovers. Therefore, I 
stopped writing and devoted myself to print. 
It’s slow, but it’s fairly sure.” 

> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tus Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies- 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Tue Writer when they write.) 











Tus Many-stpep Frankutn (Franklin’s Physique, IIl- 
nesses, and Medical Theories). Illustrated. Paul Leicester 
Ford. Century (38 c. ) for December. 


Booxs AND RgapinGc For YounG Fork. S¢?. 
( 28c. ) for December. 


Nicholas 
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Some or Lewts Carroiu’s Cuitp Frienps. With unpub- 
lished letters by the author of “ Alice in Wonderland,” anda 
portrait of the original ‘‘ Alice.” S. D..Collingwood. Century 
(38 c.) for December. 

Unpusutsnep Letrers or Cartyie.— IV. 
send Copeland. Atlantic (38 c. ) for December. 
Tue Wuo.resome Revivat or Byron. 

Atlantic (38 c. ) for December. 

M.Epmonp Rostanp. Ellery Sedgwick 
for December. 

REMINISCENCES OF JuLIA Warp Hower — I 
Howe. Atlantic (38c. ) for December. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. With portrait. 
ature (28 c. ) for December. 

STEVENSON AT Pay. 
bourne. 


Charles Town- 
Paul Elmer More- 
Atlantic (38 ¢. ) 
Julia Ward 
Current Liter. 
With an introduction by Lloyd Os- 
Scribner's (28 c.) for December. 
Joun Ruskin as AN Artist. Illustrated. M 


mann. Scribner's (28 c. ) for December. 
CYRANO DE BerGerac. Gustav Kobbé 


H. Spiel. 


Forum (38 c. ) for 
December. 
JourNALIsM—Its REWARDS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 
man A. De Weese. 
On Historica 
Frederic 
NAMES. 


Tru- 
Forum (3* c. ) for December 
Novets Past AND PRESENT. 
Bookman (23 c.) for December. 

Harry Thurston Peck. 


Harold 


Bookman (23 ¢.) for De- 
cember. 

Tue PiLays AND Poems or RicHarp Hovey, I. — Pays. 
With portrait. Curtis Hidden Page. 
December. 

Wuen Louisa Atcotr Was a Girl. 
son. 


Bookman (23 c.) for 


Edward W. Emer- 
Ladies’ Heme Journal ( 13 c. ) for December 
SIGNATURE IN Newspapers. Alfred Balch. Lippincott’s 
(28 c. ) for December. 
How Zton’s Heracp is Maps. 
lustrated. 


Adelaide S. Seaverns. II- 
Zion's Herald (13 c.) for September 7 
A Ramses in Literary Lonpon. Illustrated 
Morgan. Donahee’s Magazine (28 c.") for November 
ArtHuuk W. Pinero. With portrait. 
Hyde. Book Buyer (13 c.) for November. 
F. Hopkinson SMITH 


John De 


George Merriam 


With portrait Gentlewoman (13 .) 
for November 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
(8c. ) for November 3. 

Co.onet Georce E. WarRING. 
Weekly (13 c. ) for November 12. 

Davip Ames Wetts. With portrait. Worthington C 
Ford. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for November 19. 

Lonpon Newspapers CHARACTERIZED. Arnold 
Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for November 19. 

AMERICA AND THE EnGuitsu LanGcvaGe. William Archer. 
Reprinted from Pad? Mall Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) for 
November 19 


With portrait. Vouth's Companion 


With portrait. Harfer’s 


White. 


Revicious Novets — Marig Corguui ano Hatt Caing.— 

I. Reprinted from Quarterly Review in Living Age (18 c.) 
for November 26. 

———- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Thomas Hardy is preparing for publication 
a volume containing about fifty pieces of verse 
that have been written by him from time totime 
during the last thirty years. Fewer than halfa 
dozen of these pieces have ever been printed. 


A fine full-page portrait of Mrs. Frank Les- 
lie appears in the Boston Home Fournal for 
November 26. 

Hazlitt A. Cuppy has assumed the manage- 
ment of Public Opinions (New York). 

Professor George Adam Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, is engaged to deliver the 
Lyman Beecher course at Yale next year. A 
friend of Mr. Smith said to him recently that 
the writing of the biography of so great a friend 
as the late Henry Drummond must have been a 
most enjoyable task. ‘So it would have been,” 
replied the professor, “but for my knowledge 
that Henry never wanted a biography written, 
and my feeling that when we meet in heaven he 
may be displeased.” 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles will be the liter- 
ary adviser of the new publishing firm, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

The Mew York Home Fournal for Novem- 
ber 23 has an editorial article showing that C. 
Frank Dewey, who signed his name to an arti- 
cle entitled “ The Tyroleans ” in the Cosmopo/t- 
tan for September, is a rank plagiarist. 


A new weekly paper called the Verdict is 
soon to be started in New York, with Alfred 
Henry Lewis as the editor. The paper will be 
devoted largely to both local and national 
politics, as well as to general matters of popular 
interest. 


The Arcadian replaces Outdoors and Jn, 
beginning with November. “It will be de- 
voted to general literary matters and useful 
hints, appealing to the great masses.” 

The Eclectic Magazine will be consolidated 
with the Living Age January 1, and will be 
known after that as the Eclectic Magazine and 
Monthly Edition of The Living Age. 

The Penny Magazine (New York) has been 
sold to Thomas C. Quinn, representing Chaun- 
cey M. Depew and a majority of the stock- 
holder and creditor interests. Mr. Quinn has 
been the moving spirit of the magazine from its 
foundation in the spring of 1896. The publica- 
tion of the magazine will be continued without 
interruption. 


Beginning with the number issued January 
1, Zruth (New York) will become a monthly. 
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Success (New York) will be issued weekly, 
instead of monthly, beginning December 1. 


Essays not exceeding 250 pages of 270 
words each on the subject, * How can Educa- 
tion be made a Greater Safeguard-against Ma- 
terialism?” offered in competition for the 
Fletcher prize, may be presented as late as 
April 1, 1899. For further particulars address 
William Jewett Tucker, president of Dart- 


mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


The New York Tribune offers a prize of $50 
for the best design for the cover of its forth- 
coming publication, “ Occupations of Women 
and Their Compensation.” Further informa- 
tion may be had from Miss Lida R. McCabe, 
No. 64 Fifth avenue, New York. 
be submitted to the business manager of the 


Designs must 


Tribune on or before December 20. 


Prizes amounting to $500 will be paid by the 
Cosmopolitan for the three best papers of from 
4,000 to words each submitted before 
on “ The Ideal 


ganization of a Home.” 


5,000 


January 31, and Practical Or- 
The first prize, $200, 
will be awarded for the best essay treating of 
homes conducted on incomes 


ranging from 


$1,600 to $2,500 a year, providing for the father, 


mother, and four chil¢ren; the second prize, 
$150, for the best essay treating of homes for 
which the income provided exceeds $4,000 a 
year; and the third, $150, for the best essay 
treating of a home containing father, mother, 
and three children to be provided for by an 
income of $2.50 a day. 

Little Folks ( Boston) offers prizes for photo- 
Five 


graphs as follows: dollars for the 


most 
beautiful picture of child-life; five dollars for 
the oddest picture of child-life; five dollars for 
the best picture of children in action; five dol- 
lars for the best picture of children with pets ; 
and five dollars for the funniest picture of child- 


life. 


bought if they have sufficient merit. 


Pictures that do not win prizes will be 


The Gentlewoman ( New York ) offers a first 


prize of $300, a second prize of $150, a third 
prize of $100, and nine other prizes of $50 each 


for the best story of from 1,800 to 10,000 words, 


each manuscript offered to be accompanied by 
a subscription for the periodical. 


The Colonial Dames of America offer a prize 
of $200 for the picture which shall best embody 
the spirit of the colonial and provincial periods. 
The picture must be an out-of-door subject, in 
any color medium, showing some characteristic 
feature of the times, houses artistically treated, 
modes of travel, costumes, historical incidents, 
or stories. An exhibition of the paintings sub- 
mitted will be held in Boston in December and 
afterward in other cities. A jury of prominent 
American artists will award the prize. 

Collier's Weekly (New York) for November 
5 had portraits of Blanche Willis Howard and 
Harold Frederic. 

The Carlyle Correspondence in the Decem- 
ber Atlantic closes with Carlyle’s last letters 
to his sister, and the descriptions of his last 
days and death by his bereaved and sorrowing 
relatives. 

The 


“Story of the 


drawings for Henry Cabot 


Revolution” 


Lodge’s 
cost Scribner's 
Magazine $12,000. 

An interesting page of pictures in the Christ- 
mas Ladies’ Home Fournal shows the author of 
‘Ben Hur” Several glimpses of the 
interior of General Wallace’s house are given, 
besides views of A fea- 


ture of interest in the latter is the picture of 


at home. 
his studio and lawn. 


the tree under which, the author says, “I wrote 
all but the last book of ‘ Ben Hur.’” 

Henry W. Lanier deals with “ Fiction, Poetry, 
and the Lighter Note in the Season’s Books” 
inthe American Monthly Review of Reviews 
for December. His article is illustrated with 
interesting portraits of authors and with repro- 
ductions of the pictures appearing in the newest 
publications. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
Magazinecf Art (New York) for December is 
the article on “Curiosities of Art,” by M. H. 
Spielmann, with twelve illustrations, showing 
coincidences and resemblances in the work of 
artists. 

The “sketch” in Appletons’ Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for December is of Charles 
Henry Hitchcock, the geologist. 

David Ames Wells died. at Norwich, Conn., 
November 5, aged seventy years. 
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